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“authority of dogmatic teaching,” but the 
living response made by the soul— 
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Truth from its Source. 


The fundamental truths which first gave to 
the Society of Friends its separate existence 
were not true because those early Friends 
taught them, neither did they hold them as 
true because they themselves taught them; 
but they taught them because they were true, 
and met the witness for Truth in their hearts. 
We likewise, if we are Friends as they were, 
look for the truth to the same Witness, and 
not to the same witnesses, except for their 
confirming help. Now we believe, not for 
their word, but we have seen the Truth itself, 
and are assured of it by its own witness. But 
we rejoice in those early witnesses for the 
fellowship of their faith and their confirming 
echo of the truth as we believe it from its 
Fountain. And any man who knows the 
truths for which we stand only because other 
men have declared them, and not from the 
same holy Witness from whom they derived 
them, knows not yet the truth as he ought to 
know it. Man, history, tradition, credulity, 
or the majority is his foundation. Paul though 
he early conferred with some of the apostles, 
yet received not the truth from man, neither 
was he taught it, he says, but by the revela- 
h, tion of the Holy Spirit. 

It is the duty of the young and the seeker 
to receive the best instructions of the best 
authorities they know, till enlightened more 
directly from the primary Source. It is better 
to defer to the best authorities we have,— 
even to any superior to ourselves,—rather 
than let all reverence for the principle of 
authority vanish. For it is by learning re- 
spect for authority while we are ‘under 
tutors and governors’’ that we cultivate that 
precious sense of it before the majesty of the 
Most high and the witness of his Spirit. But 
let us never learn to stop short of the High- 
est, and ever aim to make all things accord- 
ing to the pattern shown us in the mount. 
Beginning under the parental, we climb from 
authority to authority till we are satisfied in 
the living Source. 

Many base their views and changes of view 
upon those of the present majority of the 
Society. Even if the majority become unani- 
mous, that would not change a fundamental 
Let us depend on 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Whittier’s Lines on the Burning of Chicago, in Tenth 


Men said at: vespers: “All is well!” 

In one wild night the city fell; 

Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 


On three-score spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise shone on none. 
Men clasped each other's hands, and said: 
“The City of the West is dead.” 


Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
The fiends of fire from street to street, 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare, 
The dumb defiance of despair. 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 

That signalled round that sea of fire; 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came; 
In tears of pity died the flame! 


From East, from West, from South and Nort 
The messages of hope shot forth, 

And underneath the severing wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 


Fair seemed the old; but fairer still 

The new, the dreary void shall fill 

With dearer homes than those o’erthrown, 
For love shall lay each cornerstone. 


Rise, stricken city! from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 
And build, as to Amphion’s strain, 
The songs of cheer thy walls again! 


How shrivelled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness! 

How instant rose, to take thy part, 
The angel in the human heart! 


Ah! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust; 

The Christ again has preached through thee 
The gospel of humanity! 


Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 

And love is still miraculous! 


a - — 


By faith I mean not the acceptance on 


by each truth from what it was. 


individual soul—to the living presence of| the original, and not on the decisions of fel- 
God.—John Lane. 


low beings, except as these render assurance 





doubly sure, or help correct our single view 
by their united witness of what they have re- 
ceived from the Fountain. 





But suppose it were found that nine-tenths 


of the professing Society ot Friends had re- 
versed its position towards the doctrine of 
Worship and Ministry; is the doctrine un- 
sound, or are they? 
principle thus rendered untrue, which was 
true when a majority upheld it? 
majority confess that their present Society is 


Is that fundamental 
Does the 


based on shifting truth? If true worship and 

its vocal expression are the product of the 

Holy Spirit in and through those who wait for 

his manifestation, does that fundamental upon 

which a Society was planted become untrue 

at the caprice of the day? Untrue as soon as 

a majority desire to hear the efforts of men 

put forth at prescribed moments? If the 

stated and program worship (tho’ some were 

sound in their devotions) was on an unsound 

principle before George Fox declared the true 

principle, what has made that system from 

which he seceded now become sound? The 
only answer we hear is, “‘A majority of nine 

to one against Fox and his associates,—nine 
to one for the paid and stated ministry from 
which they came away,—the modern prefer- 
ence, that is what has made it unsound.” And 
so ‘‘audiences” have come to be called a 
meeting for worship, and that to be the only 
sound ministry desired, which sounds at stated 
times. Ministers are called upon to degener- 
ate into machines,—and there can be many 
brilliant and thrilling machines. But the only 
preaching to order that is orderly, is at the 
immediate orders of the Holy Spirit. This 
principle was truth, when George Fox pro- 
fessed it, being a minority of one. It will re- 
main truth, whensoever there remains but one 
who holds to it, in the professing Society he 
left behind. The truths for which the Society 
is called upon to stand are not true because 
majorities (in which men are but echoes of 
each other) stood or stand for them, or untrue 
because later on they stand off from them; 
but all should stand for principles only because 
they are true; and not lean on numbers, or 
tradition, or go with the current, as their 
warrant of truth. 





Yet it must be confessed that wit gives an 
edge to sense, and recommends it extremely. 
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proud, and all they that do wickedly shall be} Peace has made his habitation, and love and Nathan Hunt’s Home. 

stubble, the day that cometh shall burn harmony abide; so that I can truly say, my (Anna Braithwaite’s Description, in 1823, in two letters 
them up, that it shall leave them neither root | ‘ lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places,’ to her husband.) 
gor branch. If churches are nurseries for} and notwithstanding I have been as one} After attending Deep River Meeting, we 

‘44 have we not reason to fear that when| hemmed in on every side, ‘troubled, per-|came on about eight miles to this peaceful 
the burning day comes they will contain a vast | plexed, and cast down,’ yet I should fall short | habitation [at Springfield, North Carolina. ] 
spount of wood, hay and stubble? if | were to omit adding, ‘ not distressed, not} We met with a hearty welcome from dear 

The example set by Church members and|in despair, not forsaken, not destroyed,’ be- | Nathan Hunt, his wife and family. The lan- 
“Synday School’’ teachers in this respect, is | cause the love of the ever blessed Master has | guage is strikingly exemplified in his family, 
quite likely to lead many of the young to de- | at seasons shone through the afflicted taber-|‘‘Godliness with contentment is great gain.” 
struction. A New York teacher doubtless had | nacle to comfort and to cheer, and which in| A more affectionate circle I never saw, and it 

reasons as most church members have| the true dignity of its heavenly character | is to me a lesson I hope lastingly to remember. 
to offer for exhibiting her finery in the church | casteth out fear, and produced the first fruits | It is the Gospel, the genuine religion of Christ, 
god Sunday School. But when one of her| of the Spirit—viz., love to God, and then love | that renders even a log-house preferable to a 

rlittle girls who was brought into court|to man. And although many are the provings, | palace without it. 

for stealing, gave as a reason for the act that | and deep baptisms, the tribulations and temp- His house is situated in a paddock, sur- 
she saw the beautiful things that her teacher | tations which the Lord’s children have to pass | rourjed with fields and skirted by woods. He 
wore, and stole that she might get some for| through, yet by these things they live; and | has cleared as much land as supplies him with 
herself, it is doubtful if the teacher would | He who did not forsake the faithful ones when | the necessaries of life, almost all of which 
have felt like defending her course. in the fiery furnace, but was even there seen] are grown or manufactured under his roof. 

It is aserious matter to cause ‘‘one of these | ‘ to be like the Son of (iod,’ is still mighty to} His house is built of logs, filled up with 
little ones’ to offend. Multitudes to-day st»y | save and to deliver; and will deliver the soul | plaster, but no coating of plaster jnside, nor 
away from all public worship because they | that in sincerity seeketh and serveth Him, and | any wash or paint. It consists of five rooms 
cannot dress as others do who go there. May | trusteth in Him, mercifully vouchsafing unto | down-stairs, a small kitchen, a room out of it, 
God have mercy upon churches which are | such in his own timea portion of that heavenly | where the spinning-wheels, etc., etc., are; a 
porseries of pride, which by their pomp and|‘ peace which passeth understanding,’ and|room, into which we enter from the front, 
vanity shut out the poor from hearing tne | utterly surpasseth the finite comprehension of | perhaps fourteen feet square, with a clean, 
gospel of the Son of God, and which by ex-| man to sustain them on the way --this ‘ the} boarded floor, and a hearth fire; some clean 
ample or precept teach the children of Chris- | topaz of Ethiopia cannot equal in value,’ nor | white wooden chairs, and two homely tables, a 
tian parents, to forget the counsels and disre- | the wealth of the universe purchase.”’ clock, a bookcase, a stand dyed dark blue, a 

the examples of those who have taught ——— sash window with twelve panes of glass. Out 
them the fear of the Lord, and instead of of this are two lodging rooms and a neat little 
adorning themselves ‘‘in modest apparel’’ put pantry. Our rovum has two beds in it; clean 
on the fashions of harlots, and the gay attire and homely curtains of their own weaving; 
of worldlings who know not God, in order to feather beds, clean, coarse sheets and a warm 
be fit ‘‘to go to church.’’ Pray that churches sort of quilt, made of cloth, flannel, etc., 
which bear the name of Jesus Christ may no patched together instead of a blanket, anda 
longer be the nurseries of pride.—The .afe- nice white cotton counterpane. In the roof, 
guard. there are, I believe, two bed rooms, and every 
place is so clean, that one forgets the un- 
finished walls and rustic furniture. 

We may think of these things at a distance, 
but there is nothing like seeing them for our- 
selves. I wish I could now, whilst I am writ- 
ing, convey to thee the sweet, calm influence 
of all around, and at the same time give thee 
a picture of the twelve-light window by which 
I write, the unfinished log walls, filled up be- 
tween the logs with plaster without either 
wash or paint, the brick chimney bare as our 
outside walls, the hearth fire without any 
fender, the ceiling formed merely of the boards 
which are the flooring of the room above, with- 
out any further finish, and yet withal the air 
of comfort which thorough cleanliness and as 
much true refinement as I ever met with, in 
every branch of the household, give this simple 
abode. I havea few specimens of their home 
manufactory for gowns, cloaks, etc., which | 
mean to send to thee. They wear scarcely 
anything but what they spin, weave, and dye 
for themselves. They make their own bed- 
steads. Their curtains, bed-linen, blankets, 
coats, stockings, are all their own manufacture. 
I have made myself quite at home among them 
in a social way, and believe that this has con- 
tributed to make way for speaking the truth 
with boldness and meekness. 

Every house we have been into has a room 
for carrying on these different works. They 
make all their own candles, moulds and dips; 
and though they may be in some instances 
deficient in book learning, their faculties are 
in full operation in a practical way. It is 
only eighty years since Carolina was first set- 






























































KIND WORDS. 
Like to the water's wid'ning ring, 
When in its deeps a stone we fling, 
Are kind words cast on life’s broad tide, 
Leaving their circles singing wide. 
‘ JAMES RILEY. 
All are not just because they do no wrong; 
Sut he who will not wrong me when he may, 
He is truly just. I praise not them 
Who in their petty dealings pilfer not, 
But him whose conscience spurns a secret fraud, 
When he might plunder and defy surprise; 
His be the praise who, looking down with scorn 
On the false judgments of the partial herd, 
Consults his own clear heart and boldly dares 
To be, rot to be thought, an honest man. 
PHILEMON. 


The Lord wants reapers ; oh, mount up 
Before night comes and says, “ Too late.” 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup; 
The Master hungers while ye wait. 
LOWELL. 


>_> 


Betract from a letter written by Daniel Wheeler 
to a friend during a confinement of some weel:s 
by indisposition, dated Philadelphia, Third 
Month 21, 1839. 

After speaking of it as a wintry dispensa- 
tion both inwardly and outwardly, he says:— 
“I believe such seasons are as needful and 
conducive to our spiritual growth as to the 
plants and trees in the outward creation; if 
deprived of the rich and fertilizing influence 
those seasons afford, and kept constantly on 
the stretch, their strength would be exhausted, 
and but a small quantity of fruit would be 
seen. The sterner the winter, the deeper lies 


HELP FOR SLOW TALKERS. —At no time more 
r Uo ate than when a thought is struggling toward ex- 
the sap, but the life is uninjured thereby; the | pression should a friend bear with a friend’s 
mercury, though sunk low in the tube, is still | infirmities. A deep sympathy should be poured 
safe in the midst of the ball; and the more we | oyt with lavish affection about the one who is 
are bowed down under a humiliating sense of | serjously striving to say some real thing. In 
bodily and mental distress in patient resigna-| this atmosphere of patient, sympathetic in- 
tion to the will of the Great and Heavenly | telligence the inept word, the crude phrase, 
Dispenser, the nearer we dwell to the ever-| the wholly inadequate expression will be en- 
lasting root of life, unhurt as in the hollow of | apied to do their work and the thought-trans- 
the Holy Hand. ference will be effected; the thought will be 

“Although it hath long been my lot to wander | safely lodged in the mind of the other, slightly 
about like a homeless bird of passage, as one bruised in transit, but intact and intelligible. 
only preparing to take flight to distant lands, | With an ‘‘I know what you mean,” “exactly,” 
—where’er it goes in every clime a stranger | or ‘‘9o on, I understand,”’ much help may be 
still, and still expecting to take wing again,— | rendered, and at last, when the thinker of the 
yet among the multitude of my Heavenly | thought has placed his friend in possession of 
Father’s mercies, whicn cannot be numbered, | jt himself, the conversation is in a way to 
itis not the least which demands my humble | pegin.— The Atlantic. 
admiration, gratitude and praise, to be so) —— 
comfortably provided for in a family (Ellis, ‘‘THE teacher should always be sure that 
Yarnall’s) where my every lack has been sup- | the work she is giving her pupils is not be- 
plied, and furthermore where the Prince of yond their comprehension.” 
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jord lieutenant of the county, who ordered his 

having examined him he committed 

jin to jail, but owing to the station of Thomas’ 

, who was his near neighbor, he was 

pot put in prison, but given in custody of the 

|, where his imprisonment was easy, 

gd not of very long continuance. Soon after 

his release, the coronation of King Charles II. 

being near, his father, with Thomas’ sisters, 

gent up to London, where he took up his resi- 

dence, returning no more to Crowell, and 

Thomas was left in possession of the mansion 
house and almost to himself. 

He now paid frequent visits to his friends 
the Peningtons, at Chalfont, and became 
gasible of his loss of learning, which he 
deeply lamented, and used his leisure time in 
stady to try to recover it. Isaac Penington 
sympathized with him, and interested himself 
in procuring a position as reader to the poet 
Jobn Milton, who being blind was now living 
in retirement in London, and who generally 
had a son of some gentleman of his acquaint- 
gnce as his reader. 

Thomas, as soon as informed the place was 
open to him, hastened to London and was 
courteously received by the great poet, who 
was much pleased with his company and con- 
conversation. While he was here the poet 
was completing his great poem ‘‘Paradise 
Lost,”’ and it was at the suggestion of Thomas 
that he wrote ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” he saying 
to him one day, ‘‘Thou hast written about 
Paradise Lost, what hast thou to say about 
Paradise regained?” But this congenial com- 
panionship was not to continue long, as he 
soon met with an interruption which put the 
finishing stroke to his studies here. The year 
1662 marked a violent persecution against 
dissenters, which as usual fell most heavily on 
the Quakers. Their meetings were broken up, 
and the prisons crowded with them. On the 
twenty-sixth of the Eighth Month, Thomas 
Ellwood attended a meeting at the Bull and 
Mouth Meeting-house, when it was suddenly 
disturbed by a party of soldiers commanded 
by Major Rofewell. The soldiers made their 
entrance as usual with noise and clamor, and 
further to terrify the assembly, Rofewell 
commanded his men to present their muskets. 
But the assembly kept their places unmoved. 
The major commanded them to disperse, but 
as they had met to worship God according to 
his requiring, they thought they ought to obey 
Him rather than man; they therefore kept 
their seats. Rofewell then ordered his soldiers 

to drag them out, which they did roughly 
enough; he took thirty of them, Thomas being 
among them, and committed them to prison, in 
old Bridewell. After being here for two months, 
they were brought to the sessions at the Old 
Bailey. The prisoners complained of the il- 
legality of their imprisonment, in not having 
been brought before a civil magistrate. The 
court paid no regard to their complaint, but 
tendered them the oath of allegiance, which 
they refusing to take were committed to New- 
gate, and thrust into the common jail, which 
being then full of Friends made it very un- 
comfortable. At the next sessions they were 
brought to the bar of the Old Bailey, and with- 
out further questions discharged. 
_ After his release Thomas went to Chalfont, 
Intending to spend a few days with the Pen- 
Ingtons, and then return to his studies in 


London. But Isaac Penington being in want 
of a tutor for his children prevailed upon 
‘thomas to stay with him in that capacity and 
both parties being agreeable to each other, 
he remained here until his marriage, nearly 
seven years. While here, he was committed 
to Aylesbury jail, with his friend and patron, 
Isaac Penington, for one month, for attending 
the funeral of Edward Perrott. 

It was during his stay at the Penington’s 
that William Penn was paying his attentions 
to Mary Penington’s eldest daughter Gulielma, 
to whom Thomas was much attached, she being 
greatly admired by him. Their acquaintance 
having been made when they were children, 
their affection ripened as they grew older. 
But when he found she was reserved for Wm. 
Penn, his Christian character manifested itself 
by steeling his heart against this affection, 
and taking no advantage by being a member 
of her mother’s household. It was at this time 
he penned the following lines: 


“Oh that mine eyes might closed be, 
To what becomes me not to see! 

That deafness might possess mine ear, 
To what concerns me not to hear; 

That truth my tongue might always tie, 
From ever speaking foolishly! 

That no vain thought might ever rest, 
Or be conceived within my breast! 

That by each word, each deed, each thought, 
Glory may to my God be brought! 
Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part, 

And when ’tis clean, Lord keep it, too, 
For that is more than I can do.” 


Shortly after his release from Alesbury jail 
he was again arrested for attending a meeting 
at Hedgely, and committed to the same place 
for twelve weeks, but the Earl of Ancram in- 
terposed, and he was released to appear at 
the next assizes, which he did, and was dis- 


charged. This appears to have been his last 
imprisonment. 

On the twenty-eighth of Eighth Mo., 1669, 
he was married to Mary Ellis, and settled at 
Hungerhill, she being possessed of considerable 
property. The remainder of his days appear 
to have been spent very comfortably, but not 
idly. 

Although he never appeared among Friends 
as a minister, yet he was a very serviceable 
member, and a well qualified elder. Being a 
ready writer, he was much employed in the 
business of the Society, as Clerk of Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings. Being a man 
of precision of judgment, and clearness of 
comprehension, he was well qualified to speak 
with discernment on subjects under delibera- 
tion, and ready in the preparing of a minute. 
He would not insist on his sentiments being 
adopted, but submitted them to the considera- 
tion of his friends, and left them to make their 
way by the conviction of their propriety. Con- 
descending to the weakest, he would not reject 
or despise the sentiments of any, however 
weakly expressed, if they appeared to be well 
intended, but gave them due consideration as 
far as they merited. He was clerk of the 
Monthly Meeting for nearly forty years. 

He was much engaged in controversy with 
adversaries without, and opponents within the 
Society, who endeavored to lay it waste. 
Among the latter that of George Keith occu- 
pied much of his time, and gave him employ- 


ment, to expose his deceit, and detect the 
fallacy of his pretensions, and for the preser- 
vation of others. George Keith was a minister 
in the Society of Friends, who after the death 
of George Fox, wished or aimed to take his 
place as leader, but being resisted and thwarted 
in his ambition, he gave Friends much trouble, 
not only in England, but in America, in trying 
to cause a separation, which he partly suc- 
ceeded in doing in Philadelphia; and a meet- 
ing was set up and a house built on Second 
Street below Arch, but shortly after his death, 
the meeting was disbanded, most of its mem- 
bers joining the Baptists. 

Thomas Ellwood was a writer of no mean 
pretension, many of his works and writings 
being standard in our Society. Among these 
are ‘‘The Foundation of Tithes Shaken,’’ Hll- 
wood’s ‘‘Sacred History of the Old and New 
Testament,’’ and others. He was also a poet; 
among his productions in this line, his para- 
phrase on the Psalms entitled ‘‘Davideis,”’ 
**The Life of David, King of Israel,’’a sacred 
poem in five books, octavo, which are considered 
by many as very fine. The poem begins thus: 


“T sing the life of David, Israel’s king, 
Assist thou Sacred Power! 

Who didst him bring . 
From the sheepfold, and set him on the throne, 
Thee, I invoke, on Thee rely alone. 

Breathe on my muse, and fill her slender quill, 
With Thy refreshing dews from Hermon hill; 
That What she sings may turn unto Thy praise, 
And to Thy name may lasting trophies raise.” 


There are many other pieces of his still 
extant, all of them breathing the deep spir- 
itual experience of their author. 

It is said of him that he was amiable, manly 
and cheerful in deportment, grave, yet affable 
and cheerful. othe poor and sick his heart 
and purse were always open, begrudging no 
expense to do good. 

He deceased on the first of Third Month, 
1713, in his seventy-fourth year, having had 
a paralytic stroke eight days before, which 
affliction he bore with great patience and 
resignation. His speech was so affected, that 
he was understood with difficulty, yet some 
of his expressions were sufficiently plain to 
convey to the minds of his hearers the peace- 
ful tenor of his mind, and perfect resignation, 
saying, ‘‘If the Lord has no more for me to 
do, I am content, and resigned to his will.’’ 
When near his end he said, ‘‘l am full of joy 
and peace; my spirit is filled with joy.’’ 

Having served his generation according to 
the will of God, he fell asleep, and was buried 
the next day in the burying ground at Jordans, 
at a meeting which was very large, being held 
in the meeting-house there, in which many 
living testimonies were borne to the Truth he 
lived and died in, and in a lively remembrance 
of him, and his services in the church. 


JACOB. K. ELFRETH. 


An Eastern monarch gave to one who 
sought to flatter him by speaking of his great- 
ness, a cambric needle, and asked him to take 
it and keep it for him and give it to him in the 
next world. The courtier frankly acknowl- 
edged that he could not doit. ‘‘Of what use, 
then, are all these splendors and possessions, ’’ 
said the ruler, ‘‘if not even a needle can be 
carried through into the world that is to vome?” 
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Has Prayer a Scientific* Basis. The Seasoning, Settling Gift of God, 
When spending a holiday in a remote part Perhaps it was in the first letter Written 
of the northwest of Scotland, during the au- William Penn, after the death of hig » 
tumn of 1897, I made the acquaintance of a mother, that he indicates his chastened 
very charming old man, the doctor of the dis- and gives a good expression of the work 
trict. His practice was a wide one, and I Divine Grace in times of exercise, when 
much enjoyed the privilege of frequently ac- counsels a friend ‘‘to sink down into the 
companying him on his rounds— sometimes soning, settling gift of God, and to wait ty 
extending ten or twelve miles. He was a man distinguish between thy own desires, and the 
of superior education, well read, had travelled, Lord’s requirings.”’ 
and was a good talker. Among other matters, When those times come to us by afflictj 
religion had been mentioned, but was never or through the many dispensations that are in 


































nomenon has been discovered. Do you suppose 
that this is the last of the obscure and unsus- 
pected natural laws and phenomena awaiting 
discovery?’’ “On the contrary, I believe that 
so long as investigation continues, discovery 
will continue. I see no finality in this direc- 
tion.’’ “Now let me ask you a further ques- 
tion. When you were serving your appren- 
ticeship to your profession, as used to be 
the custom, you were taught to regard as a 
quack ora charlatan any one who talked of 
mesmerism or odyllic force?” “Quite so.’’ 
“But scientific men now admit the truth of 
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seriously discussed until one afternoon, when ee wisdom meted out to each indivi “ 

he suddenly asked if I believed in the efficacy | hypnotism; at any rate, to the extent of] 04 to break in upon the even cena ‘ 
of prayer. On my replying in the affirmative holding it possible for one or two persons our lives, they loose us from tr oe 
he said, ‘Really?’ “Really.’” “Down to the | Voluntarily to place his mind and his will-|; at aoa ae cee, eal feniieea moor. fit: 
ground?” “Down to the ground.”? “And | Power in such a relatively subordinate attitude mie Pe seas; then it is our spi its = mat oe 
you a scientific man.” I admitted belonging with regard to the other person’s mind and cling with renewed fervor to th nn *s 
to a scientific profession. “Well,” said he, “I will power, that the dominant mind is able to siting alts of Gel. tha. cae . rs: N 
can’t. And yet somehow I never feel quite control the subordinate both physically and is in us atherin stren th da by das cal = 
comfortable about it.’’ “Where is your dif- mentally 2”” ‘ Ob, yes! I have made use of it heed oad obey it sine a ; a ams ie 
culty?’ I asked. “It is just this,” he replied. |" ™Y own practice." “ And now, doctor, let of the thoughts and saneianed the ie t. The A 
“I believe in a God, the great First Cause. me ask you exactly what pos by prayer?” our lives tn seasoned to "doa Tay 
3ut the God I know is not arbitrary. He “I take it that in the religious — iG means others will wish to partake of th > = 
does not govern the world by incessant, paltry |@"% earnest petition to the Divine Power.”’| 101 ited or osunel us Othe sal : ° 
miracles, at the instance now of this one and “Is not prayer, in its essence, rather the atti- coe beeen 


to partake of this same steadfastness begotten 
of this settling spirit. This wisdom is profit 
ble by enabling us to live in the world without 
partaking of its savor or unsettlement. Itis 
the same as that water that our Saviour said 
would be in his disciples, a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life. 

Thomas story said of William Penn, I con 
tracted so near a friendship in the life of 
Truth, and tendering love thereof, as never 
wore out to his dying day; and in which his 
memory still lives, as a sweet odor in my mind, 


tude of the mind than the spoken word? It 


then of that. He governs the universe by hens hone Oiinabes 


means of fixed, unalterable laws. There are 
some fifteen hundred millions of human beings 
on the earth, speaking, perhaps, not less than 
fifty thousand languages and dialects—their 
wants as varied as their numbers— many of 
them absolutely hostile one to the other, yet 
every one making his petition to his own par- 
ticular Oko-Jumbo, and anticipating its ac- 
quiescence. Apart from anything else, it is 
inconceivable that any Being can possibly dif- 


“*the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye.’” 


“I think we both mean the same thing.”’ 
“If I were to define prayer, I should say that 
it is the placing of the soul—the moral and 
intelligent part of our being—the something 
in us that is the ego as distinct from the 
































































































































. : : -_|corpus, in a definite, subordinate, beseeching, : 

dividual serucstat  Paciag round toverrds me| expectant attitude with regard’to the great |9® 2. faithful servant of the Lord, a mand I 
in the gig, he said, “What is the answer?” But | All-Soul, God.” “ Very well,” nt Rete ee ee oe . Bot 
I had none. “What is the answer?” he de-| / accept that.”” “Then,”’ said I, “having got in he Feathennny of Seeunea Penney Ivania bom 
manded a second time. Silently I lifted up my | 8° far, does it occur to you as a possibility— relative to him, they observe that His be wt 
heart, and said, ‘‘My God, the reply must be|! Will not saya probability—but does it ap- havior was sweet and engaging, and his con nn 
Thine. 1 am told in Thy Book to be ready to| Peal to you as thinkably the case, that, |descension great, even ‘to the weakest asd coll 
give a reason for the hope that is in me. Give amongst the unknown and unsuspected laws meanest, affable and easy of access, tender @ like 
Thy se'vant a reply. Give it now. It must| bY which God governs the universe, there may | ©Very Perton and thing, that had simplicity of vr 
be now if at all.’ Then this argument flashed | be one which can be put into active operation | truth, or honesty for a foundation. ree 
into my mind: “If any one had told you two by the assumption on our part of that relative ee 6 ae foem en —— of tie phy 
years ago that there were light rays at the | attitude towards God which we have agreed is| burden and extent of William Penn’s temporal § 
extreme violet end of the spectrum — rays | °Ssentially prayer?’’ The doctor made no | concerns. Many were the perplexities brought J 4, 
which neither youi eyes nor mine can see, be- reply. ; We crove in silence to the cottage of | to bear — him by his estates and environ vil 
cause the human eye is not so constructed that | bis patient. He handed me the reins as he|ments in the old country; aside from that fu, 
they can possibly be visible to it, but light-| alighted. He resumed them when he returned. Holy Experiment of forming and putting into 9 ¢, 
rays nevertheless, and so potent that by their The long homeward journey was silent. At his| operation a Curistian form of government in § 4, 
aid the contents of a box may be photographed, | 40°F he merely echoed my own ‘‘Good night.” | Pennsylvania of which he had to say, “I can it 
though its walls are twelve inches thick, what | ANd 1 was troubled, wondering if I had in not but think it hard measure that while that 9 jy 
would you have done? Would not you have | 8°Me way, inadvertently given offence. That | has proved a land of freedom and flourishing 9 yj 
tapped your forehead significantly and advised | Bight I received a telegram recalling me to} it should become to me, by whose meansit 9 iq 
his friends to take care of him?’ “I am London. I wrotea note to my friend, thanking was principally made a country, the cause of tit 
afraid I might have done so,” replied the him for his kindness to me, and explaining the grief, trouble and poverty.’ wv 
doctor. “ You admit the existence of Réntgen’s | Becessity to leave by the early train in the} Who, then, being permitted to partake of Fy 
rays fully now?” “Of course. They have | Morning. When I reached the station I was | the consolations of the Gospel, would be bettet 4 
been scientifically demonstrated.’’ “But their delighted to see the dear old man. After salu- fitted to promulgate them? Without this J ,, 
existence was equally true two years ago, | ‘ation, he drew me aside, and said, ‘‘I can’t| blessing, how many avenues were open for § 4, 
when they had not been demonstrated, and you | tell you how thankful I am that we had that carnal warfare and worldly preferment, that § 
would have been prepared to lock the man up | Conversation yesterday afternoon. I see there if followed would have led away from the f 
in an asylum for asserting their existence?” | 2t@ possibilites of which I had never dreamed. Truth, to its reproach. His discipline of mint J jy 
“Certainly.” “Then it comes to this, that I said my prayers last night for the first time and spirit are a fitting message to our age and his 
within the last two years a hitherto unsuspected a years.”’— London Friends’ Tract As- ee ao his 7 ge ba 
a i _ | sociation. proven the value of his advice to love sile 
and apparently most improbable natural phe ‘Love silence, oven in the mind, for thaaaan ’ 
: Bo Pompeo — ee eer — Bene VERILY these your deeds will be brought|are to that, as words to the body, trouble § ,; 
ectual, ut accordance Wl 8 Ivine (aw oug 


his realm of the visible or the invisible (Col. i: 16, 17; | C@CK = you, as if ——— were the crea- 
Rom. i: 20; Heb. i: 3; Matt. xxvii: 18; 1 Tim. vii: 20, 21.) | tor of your own punishment.—Sayings of Mu- 
—Ep. hammad. 


some — much speaking, as much thinking, 
spends, and in many thoughts, as well as many 
words, there is sin. True silence is the ret 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTED STATES.—It has been announced that the banks 
of San Francisco, as soon as the vaults in the ruins of 
their devastated buildings shall have cooled, will be able 
to furnish about $100,000,000 in loans for the rebuilding 
of the city. 

The local insurance agents estimate the companies’ lia- 
bility at between $175,000,000 and $200,000,000, while 
the State Commissioner places it at $250,000,000. Re- 
tail business is being resumed and the city has secured 
assurance of aid in rebuilding from Eastern capitalists. 

A recent despatch says fully 250,000 persone are being 
fed from the relief stores, and this number, it is expected, 
will not be diminished materially for some time, as the 
rebuilding of dwellings and the resumption of ordinary 
industrial and mercantile life, affording employment to 
thousands, will be gradual. More than 150,000 of those 
dependent for food upon the daily distributions are still 
encamped in the parks and open lots. Many are without 
adequate shelter, but several thousand tents are en route, 


and within a few days all will be comfortably housed un- \ mograph instruments at Washington, D. C., recorded 


der staunch canvas that will turn the water from their 
beds and give adequate shelter. 

On the 24th, it was reported from Washington that six- 
teen millions of dollars have been raised for the relief of 
the California earthquake sufferers, and this is being in- 
creased with every hour. 

The Governor of California has declared a legal holiday 
from day to day in order to protect business interests. 
An official estimate has been made that San Francisco had 
lost, temporarily at least, about 200,000 of her popula- 
tion. It is believed that a large percentage of those who 
have left will return soon. 

A report from Secretary Metcalf who was sent by the 
Government to investigate the conditions, states that as 
regards industrial and commercial losses, the conditions 
are appaling; figures and distances convey slight con- 
eontions or realities. Not only have the business and in- 
dustrial bousce and establishments of 500,000 people dis- 
appeared, leaving them dvotituta financially and their 
means of livelihood temporarily gone, but the complicated 
system of transportation, indispensable to the daily com- 
fort and interests of 500,000 people, has been almost 
destroyed. Three hundred thousand people were rendered 
homeless, and their ordinary methods of providing them- 
selves with food, clothing and shelter being entirely de- 
stroyed, their feeding and sheltering demanded extraor- 
dinary action and engrossed the attention of every one as 
soon as the ravages of fire were checked. Remedial 
methods, adopted and prosecuted with great efficiency, 
have relieved this unprecedented disaster. 

A despatch from Oakland, of the 29th, says: “A hun- 
dred thousand strangers are here to be cared for and the 
fear of the earthquake is still heavy upon them.” Crowds 
are still pouring in from outlying towns shattered by the 
earthquake. Among those taking rations supplied by the 
Government are persons who were millionaires a few 
days ago. 

On the 25th, the steamship Buckman on her way from 
Seattle to San Francisco encountered a huge tidal wave 
off Cape Blanco, which for a time threatened to engulf it. 

The question at issue between the coal miners and 
operators have not yet been settled, and in the prospect 
of a continuance of the strike, the prices of coal have 
advanced. 

Officers of the larger operating companies admit that 
their stock in storage is not as large as had been estima- 
ted, and say that it will not supply the demand more than 
three months. Already considerable inroads have been 
made into the steam sizes for municipal and industrial 
use, while the coal-carrying roads have been compelled 
to take from their storage a sufficient amount to supply 
their locomotives. 

A conflict has taken place near Mt. Carmel, Pa., be- 
tween miners and the police in which several persons 
were killed and injured. 

In a recent bulletin, Prof. H. A. Surface, State Zoo- 
logist, says that the seventeen-year locust will make its 
appearance in Pennsylvania this year, and may possibly 
be found all over the State, and that it is certain to ap- 
pear in Columbia, Montour, Northumberland, Snyder, 
Juniata, Mifflin, Center, Huntingdon, Blair, Cambria and 
Clearfield Counties. 

Superintendent Jordan, of Minneapolis, opposes the 
plan of the National Board for the promotion of rifle 
practice to have target shooting as a part of the public 
school curriculum. He says: “It is not within the scope 
of school training, which should teach the ideals of peace 
rather than those of war.” 

In a recent debate in Congress Senator La Follette, of 
Wisconsin, stated the coal lands in the Indian Territory 
which the U.S. Government now holds in trust for the 
Indians, contain a most remarkable deposit of coal, run- 
ning from bituminous coal of not a very high grade up to 





almost anthracite in quality. There is no other similar 
deposit, so far as I am able to ascertain, of bituminous 
coal in the country. Applying the ascertained value of 
the royalties so far as the coal lands have been mined to 
the remaining lands, the computation would show all the 
lands to be worth in royalties alone $174,000,000. “The 
value of this coal as mined is from $1.90 to $2 per ton at 
the mine. Applying this figure to the entire acreage 
mades a total valuation of $4.377,000,000 for those coal 
lands in the Indian Territory, something more, I think, 
than a third of the capitalized value of all the railroads 
in this country.” 

During a demonstration of spraying for San José scale 
in Brandon Park lately, a discovery was made which may 
help to solve the San José scale problem. A bug, much 
like the ladybug in appearance, was found feeding on the 
scale and destroying it. Half a dozen of the bugs were 
sent to State Zoologist Surface, of Harrisburg. 

Earthquake shocks were noticed at Grant’s Pass, Ore- 
gon, early in the morning of the 23rd ultimo. The seis- 


shocks at about the same time. In San Francisco a sharp 
earthquake shock was reported as occurring at 10.39 P. 
M. of the same day. On the 25th ultimo another earth- 
quake shock shook the ruined city from end to end and 
sent terror to the hearts of the people. It came at a 
quarter past 3 and lasted nearly a minute. Three heavy 
earthquakee were felt at Salinas, 120 miles south of San 
Francisco, in the night, the first at 8 o’clock, another at 
9.50 o'clock, and the third at 2 on the morning of the 
27th ultimo. Each shock lasted about four seconds. 
Shocks have been felt at Salinas on several days since. The 
damage done last week reached $1,000,000 
ForEIGN.—A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 24th 
ultimo says: Russia’s new so-called “Constitution,” offi- 
cially known as the “ Fundamental Law,” was published 
in its final and official form to-day. It consists of seventy 
articles. If the instrument contains any feature which 
may be interpreted as a popular victory, it is the incor- 
poration in the document of the provisions of the imperial 
manifesto creating the new Parliament and making it im- 
possible for the Tsar hereafter to withdraw without usur- 
pation what he has granted. Otherwise the modifications 
of the “Fundamental Law ” are entirely in the direction 
of supporting the Emperor's present powers against the 
assaults on Parliament. He not only retains absolute 
control of the army and of foreign relations, with power 
to decl@re peace or war, but he keeps in his hands the 
vital prerogative of declaring cities, districts and pro- 
vinces under martial law, or “in a state of reinforced se- 
curity.” After much hesitation the Tsar has decided to 
come to St. Petersburg to greet the representatives of 
the people and personally open the first Russian Parlia- 
ment Fifth Month 10th. 
The Congress of Monarchists has lately been held in 
Moscow, which closed its deliberations with the adoption 
of a series of resolutions, declaring that the new Parlia- 
ment is not representative of Russian public opinion, and 
pronouncing itself against the autonomy of Poland and 
the annulment of the privileges of the Germans in the 
Baltic provinces. The Congress farther declared itself 
in favor of the abolition of the privileges granted to the 
Finns, and of treating Jews as foreigners and excluding 
them from all rights, such as the purchase or renting of 
lands or education in the middle schools or universities. 
A despatch from Naples of the 24th says: The diameter 
of the crater of Vesuvius, which before the eruption was 
about 100 feet, is now about 5000 feet. There is no 
eruption of incandescent stones as before the recent out- 
burst, but a small quantity of ashes is being ejected. 
Vesuvius seems to be assuming the character of a dead 
volcano. The cone of the crater, which before the erup- 
tion rose to a height of 6000 feet above sea level, has di- 
minished about 800 feet. 
Despatches from France indicate that the strike move- 
ment has assumed alarming proportions. A despatch 
says: “ About 40,000 miners in the north are still on 
strike and frequent affrays take place, but the presence 
there of 25,000 troops and wholesale arrests of the ring- 
leaders have measurably restored calm. In the same part 
of the country the iron and glass workers of Denain have 
been on strike, but most of them resumed work owing to 
the stern repression of the authorities.” In other places 
similar bodies of workmen have resolved to quit work. 
The authorities have taken extreme precautions. It is 
said that the labor organizations do not conceal the fact 
that it is their intention to make a supreme effort. 
These bodies are partly composed of anarchists and revo- 
lutionists, who counsel violence, but the responsible lead- 
ers insist that the movement has a pacific object, similar 
to the American eight-hour demonstrations. Neverthe- 
less, it is feared that the lawless element may get the 
upper kand, and this inspires the public with a feeling of 
terror bordering on panic. Some of the newspapers freely 





assert that the movement is the prelude of g 

in which the proletariat intends to overthrow the exinting 
regime. Thirty thousand troops had arrived in Parig 
the 27th ultimo. Parisians were buying large stocks ¢ 
canned foods for fear of famine, as the bakers, prone 
and waiters are joining the strike. The City, it is rm 


ported, “is assuming a distinctly mili aspect.” 

It is stated that there is an oxtail 
throughout China for a knowledge of English. ‘The & 
mand for Western literature has increased 
Literature, modern, healthy and instructive, 


Ta 


brought into China by the ton. 


NOTICES. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged Friend, a position 
housekeeper or companion. Friend’s family preferred, 
Address 334 N. Orange Street, 


Media, Penna, 


Wanted—A young and able assistant in household 
cares for the summer. 
Address “ A. B,” 


Office of Tue Frienp (8 


Caln Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders fy 
Fifth Month will be held at the home of Elhanan Zook 
the day preceding the Quarterly Meeting, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. 


THE meetings for worship held at Orange Street Mee 
ing-house on First-day, and at Fourth and Arch Streey 
on Fifth-day will hereafter be held at 10.30 o'clock i 
stead of 10 o'clock. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For conveniens 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. w., and 
2.48 and 4.30 P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fn 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, win 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Suyl, 


MARRIED, on Fourth Month 28th, 1906, at Friend 
meeting-house, Twelfth Street, below Market Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pau D. I. Mater and ANNA Morris Sam, 
both of Philadelphia. 


Diep, at Germantown, Philada., Pa., on the 23rdof 
Eighth Month, 1905, ANNE EMLEN HOWELL, widow of 
Joseph Howell, in the eighty-second year of her age. She 
was a beloved member and Elder of Frankford Monthy 
Meeting, to which she was devotedly attached. Alwap 
feeling that there wae nothing of sufficient importance ia 
the cares of this life to keep her from meeting. Sh 
“ did what she could,” and loved the Truth, God sustais- 
ing her through many unusual and severe trials during 
her long life, all of which seemed only to strengthen ber 
hold on Heaven and Heavenly things. Her last illuew 
was a prolonged one ; her bodily suffering was at tims (th 
hard to bear; but through all, gratitude and pescefil wl 
resignation clothed her spirit. Among her last word 
were, “The peace of God reigns—thanks be unto Hin @ lM 
who giveth the victory through Jesus Christ—no merita @ me 
our own, no, no.” th 


——, Bighth Month 28th, 1905, at his residence, No, 
858 Marshall Street, THomas WOOLMAN, aged seventy: 
five years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Philadelphia, for the Northern District. A 

sweet humility marked his daily walk among his fellow. 


——, at their home in Miami, I. T., Second Month 130, 
1906, MarTHA N. Hopson, wife of Newby Hodson, 
seventy-three years, eleven months and eight days. 
was a consistent member and elder of Spring Rive 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kansas, and strongly # 
tached to the original faith and practice of the = 
She lived a very exemplary Christian life and her f 
have abundant evidence that she was prepared for te 
final change. 


——,at his home in Damascus, Ohio, Third Mot 
14th, 1906, Epwin Foce, aged eighty-two years; 8 mem 
ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. He was 
attached to the ancient doctrines and testimonies 
Friends and was often grieved at the departure 

He bore his last illness with patience and resi 
often expressing a desire to be released and be at re 
at one time requesting the family not to hold him ford 
minute, he so longed to go and be at rest. On the afte 
noon of his departure he sank into a sweet and 

sleep, from which he never awakened, until, without! ' 
sigh or struggle, he ceased to breathe. His relatives sl 
friends have the comforting assurance that “ he has beet 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe into the 

garner.” 
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